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"What is it but a vain and curious skill 

If sapient Germany must lie deprest, 
Beneath the brutal sword? Her haughty schools 

Shall blush; and may not we with sorrow say, 
A few strong instincts and a few plain rules, 

Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have wrought 
More for mankind at this unhappy day 

Than all her pride of intellect and thought?" 

We must keep steadily in mind the question with 
which we started. Why did not the Church prevent this 
war ? This is the question which the world instinctively 
asked, as if it were a matter of course that the Church 
which has had under tutelage for centuries the nations 
engaged in the war should have so moulded their 
thought that this world horror would have been simply 
unthinkable in the twentieth century. Accordingly, in 
our swift outline sketch of church influence in the 
warring countries we have asked only for those facts 
which bear directly upon an answer to our question. 

We find that the Church through the principal na- 
tions of Christian civilization have given the world 
two words. They are these: Doctrinalism and Eccle- 
siasticism. It is today the boast of these great State 
churches that their doctrines and forms have remained 
practically unchanged from the beginning. The story 
that runs, pari passu, through history with doctrinal- 
ism is the record of the long warfare of the Church to 
build itself up in external power and magnificence and 
wealth. In both of these records we find adequate an- 
swer to our question why the Church did not prevent 
the war. In fact, has not the Church as a warrior made 
some of the most dark and bloody chapters in history? 

Just at this point the practical question is upon us 
insistent and imperative. What do we Christian men 
of the twentieth century propose to do about it? If 
the past teaching and life of the Church have landed 
the nations in this hopeless depth of. disaster, it cer- 
tainly seems to be plain that we cannot go on in the 
old way. If the doctor's regimen has killed his patient, 
he is hardly less than a homicide to continue that treat- 
ment upon other patients. The world's question, What 
has the Church been doing? is inversely a demand 
that whatever it has been doing it shall forthwith stop 
it and begin a different order of treatment. If the 
Church hopes to prevent in the future a recurrence of 
the present state of things it must at once and finally 
substitute for the words doctrinalism and ecclesiastic- 
ism the two words righteousness and humanity. Right- 
eousness, simple right dealing between individuals and 
nations. Humanity, everything pertaining to human 
welfare. "Nothing human is foreign to me," must be 
the underlying and informing principle in the entire 
cycle of Church activities. If the Church proposes to 
prevent another world-disaster greater than the pres- 
ent, it must speedily bring the nations under a sane, 
authoritative Christian tutelage. The Church must 
itself go back to the simplicity of statement and con- 
duct which has made the ministry of Christ a redemp- 
tive power in the world. Her senseless and divisive 
denominationalism must be cast out, root and branch. 
She must stop her foolish and wasteful imitation of 



heathen temples and mediaeval cathedrals in her 
church buildings. Over against her elaborate, philo- 
sophical creeds she must set the one great name which 
Christ gave us, Father. In that same word she must 
read, with the same deep reverence, the word, Brother, 
for every human being on the face of the earth. When 
the Church has said from the heart, Father, to God, 
her place and mission to humanity is defined with 
absolute clearness and enforced by the sanctions of Di- 
vinity itself. 

When peace returns, a world racked and torn and 
wasted, plucked bodily out of its historic setting, will 
be in no mood to hear the old "song of one that hath 
a pleasant voice and can play well on an instrument." 
No. The nations will demand a strong and steady hand 
to bind up their wounds and a clear voice of wisdom 
and authority to direct their bewildered steps into a 
plain path. 



MILITARISM, PACIFISM, AND THE WAR 

By JOSEPH JASTROW 

Professor of Psychology, University of Wisconsin 

[The following are. selections from the final chapter of 
Professor Jastrow's latest work, "The Psychology of Con- 
viction," just published by Houghton Mifflin Co., New York 
and Boston, here printed with special permission of the au- 
thor. With regret that lack of space prohibited more 
lengthy quotations, the effort has been to give the gist of 
this interesting and thoughtful chapter in the author's own 
words, and without garbling the significance of the whole. 
Considerable elisions are indicated in the usual manner. 
For a more complete and adequate presentation of Professor 
Jastrow's point of view, the reader is referred to his book. — 
The Editor.] 

IN" the perspective of the day the conflict between mili- 
tarism and pacifism occupies the commanding posi- 
tion. The world-war makes it the supreme controversy of 
our generation. Yet the champions of the opposed posi- 
tions are not inclined to show their colors unmistakably. 
The hesitation has a one-sided source. In .profession 
all, or nearly all, are pacifists; nobody wants war; few 
defend it unreservedly as an institution; many regard 
it as inherent in human nature, and the preparation for 
it a prudent national insurance against disaster; there 
is a further fear that its removal as a contingency would 
weaken the social structure and tradition and relax the 
virile energies of men. The pacifists who come in over- 
whelming numbers to enlist in the cause of peace show 
a divergence of principle and measures that divides 
them as sharply as those who hesitate to join their ranks. 
The articles of faith to which the two parties respectively 
subscribe are at times much the same, and as often quite 
incompatible. A liberal pacifist may be a close and not 
uncongenial neighbor to a mild militarist. The extreme 
militarist regards the extreme pacifist as an obstinate 
and misguided enemy to the nation and the nation's 
cause, and the unlovely estimate of the tendency of the 
opposed view is cordially reciprocated. There would 
appear to be a radical divergence and a sharp contro- 
versy. Yet, when summoned to debate, the two parties 
are commonly bent upon conciliation — upon a middle 
road of moderation and compromise leading to a com- 
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mon goal. Specific positions as held by specific persons 
would, in one interpretation, be assigned to the mili- 
tarist, and in another to the pacifist camp. So in- 
volved a situation requires illumination; the removal of 
misunderstanding is the first step. 

If we were not at war the factors of the controversy 
between militarism and pacifism would easily appear in 
their right relations. War disturbs the judicial attitude 
in two ways : it interprets arguments narrowly for their 
bearing upon immediate issues, and these, in turn, for 
their strengthening (or weakening) of a policy already 
embraced, and embraced with all the concentrated de- 
termination of loyalty and interest and the defense of 
cherished values that are threatened. It thus, secondly, 
sets the arguments in a seething mass of tense emotions ; 
it plays upon them a stream of sentiment carefully fos- 
tered by the social ideals. As individuals, we are natu- 
rally and rightly approved if we respond to this mass 
influence; we are naturally and rightly regarded with 
suspicion if we remain indifferent or hostile to it. In 
such tremendously potent issues the emotions remain 
central; in the one direction they reach for the support 
of reason; in the other they extend to the confirmation 
of action. War makes it a vital consequence that we 
should act, and act with promptness, enthusiasm, and 
determination. Arguments, above all logical refine- 
ments, seem irrelevant. War is a trial of faith by deeds. 

Yet if the stern actuality of war were permitted to 
obliterate or override all other values, life would soon 
be reduced to chaos and civilization would disappear. 
Nothing is clearer than that in war time the system of 
values, which in one respect we call justice or fair play, 
in another honor, in another morality, in yet another 
religion, is carried along with the banner under which 
the citizen-soldier is enlisted. Without the influence of 
these values upon the spirit of war, upon the cause of 
war, upon the conduct of war, and upon the discussion 
of war, there would be no distinction between a just and 
an unjust war, between a righteous and a diabolical war. 
War may and must modify the applications of justice, 
honor, morality, religion, and is liable to distort them; 
but it cannot ignore them. Speaking as Americans, 
convinced that the forces of liberty, justice, and right 
shall ever determine action, we insist upon their recog- 
nition, and are fighting for them. We are convinced 
that they must prevail. That conviction is an integral 
part of the moral capital of our war. 

But war is not only a national uprising for a great 
purpose; it is a particular manner of uprising. Its 
methods are determined, ruthlessly determined. There 
arises the deadliest kind of antagonism — that of means 
and end; there may be in some minds the stanchest 
belief in the end and the strongest opposition to the 
means. Under the stress of war positions in regard to 
the merits of pacifism and militarism are shaken; the 
issues become complicated . and confused. Such an in- 
ternal antagonism may occur in other controversies, but 
when it occurs has by no means the same practical bear- 
ing. Before 1914 the most militant operations reported 
in the daily press were those of a group of women claim- 
ing equal suffrage. On other occasions advocates of the 
rights of labor have resorted to militaristic methods. 
Many believers in the rights of women and in the rights 
of labor approved the cause and disapproved the means. 



Their positions commanded respect, for ends and means 
in these conflicts might be separately considered. With 
the declaration of war there is no choice of means ; it is 
itself a decision that the ends cannot be otherwise se- 
cured, though, obviously and importantly, it does not 
follow that in war military methods alone should be 
exclusively relied upon and all others abandoned. The 
evidence that other means have been patiently and con- 
scientiously attempted serves to justify the declaration 
of war. Public opinion and political policy continue to 
operate despite the break in diplomatic relations and the 
industrial blockade. Points of view permeate even in 
the trenches, and prepare the minds of men for the nego- 
tiations of the future. 

By virtue of these circumstances the controversy be- 
tween pacifism and militarism is bound to be profoundly 
altered by a state of war. This result may not be logi- 
cal; it is merely psychological and inevitable. To an 
absolutely detached intelligence it might appear merely 
and solely as a disclosure of human frailty. Every prac- 
tical mind acknowledges it, though without succumbing 
to it wholly. The attempt to analyze the merits of the 
controversy between militarism and pacifism is even a 
more binding obligation in times of war than in times 
of peace. The obligation imposed is that of rising as 
far as we can above the two temptations — the one that 
of too immediate and narrow an application of prin- 
ciples, the other that of too complete a surrender to an 
"motional impulse. By such resistance we show a loy- 
alty to reason — a loyalty with which no cause can so ill 
afford to dispense as that of a just war. . . . 

We face the peculiar — indeed, the paradoxical — situ- 
ation that the actuality of the war has distorted the in- 
terpretation of the pacifist position to a caricature that 
would be grotesque were it not so tragic in its conse- 
quences. The resulting inversion may be stated as that 
of prejudging action by profession, or even — far less 
legitimately — by the name of a profession. When an 
avowed pacifist enlists in the army, the unreflecting 
comment holds that he is inconsistent or has abandoned 
his pacifism. The more logical conclusion is that under 
proper circumstances a pacifist may become a soldier as 
consistently as any one else. The more completely logi- 
cal conclusion is that the adherence to principles which 
make him a pacifist and the decision to enlist are de- 
rived from separate though not unrelated reservoirs of 
his stores of conviction. 

It is an interesting reflection that this twentieth- 
century war may be the first that has had to face in any 
real strength the position of pacifism as an essential part 
of the mental and moral equipment of thinking men. 
It is more than likely that former wars were generally 
accepted and supported with little conscious resistance; 
we know that some wars were welcomed. Opposition 
was confined to the justification of this or that quarrel 
as a proper basis for war. The growth of the resistance 
to war as war is, of course, the direct work of pacifism. 
Every citizen, whatever his share in the conflict of today 
or whatever the reflections that led to his decision to 
enter into the conflict, has been decidedly affected by the 
principles of pacifism. He was and is under the influ- 
ence of pacifistic hesitations, reservations, overcoming of 
resistances that are strong or weak according to his na- 
ture, his reflections, his outlook upon the values of life. 
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Now the "action" side of pacifism in ordinary times 
of peace hardly appears, or at best negatively as a re- 
fraining influence, possibly on obscure occasions in turn- 
ing the other cheek to the smiter. In war time, how- 
ever, the action appears in the position, however spo- 
radic, of the conscientious objector or the active obstruc- 
tionist. The popular mind seizes upon this as the paci- 
fist position in action, and by the usual fallacy identifies 
pacifism as the principle which inevitably, or at least 
consistently, leads to such practical action. The fallacy 
or the confusion is, of course, a limited one. Nobody 
argues that because some of the opposition to this war is, 
or is believed to be, due to pacifism, therefore all of it is. 
Fallacies are not of this blank, staring, obvious quality. 
The pro-German feeling is clearly unrelated to the paci- 
fist feeling; a sufficiently strong pro-German sympa- 
thizer might have welcomed America's entry into the 
war as unjustifiable on the Allies' side. A still larger 
mass of feeling and opinion results from the conviction 
that the true policy for America was that of neutrality ; 
it points to the two and a half years of the actual main- 
tenance of this policy as a defense of its claims. So 
capricious is popular phraseology that this phase of con- 
viction, unquestionably the largest, of the group that 
fails to support the national position or does so reluc- 
tantly or with reservations, has received no name. In 
addition, there is a group whose opposition to the war is 
based upon the method of its declaration — the fact that 
it was not done by the express vote of the people. If, 
then, we enumerate (1) the pro-German objection to 
this war, (2) the neutralist objection to this war, (3) 
the social-democratic objection to this war, (4) the paci- 
fist objection to this war, we may not be accurate in the 
designations, but they make it plain that a fair or large 
similarity of conclusion may have its origin in very dif- 
ferent philosophies. But the important, the overlooked, 
the critical point is that while the position of the first 
three orders of objectors is not only clear, but unde- 
niably applies to them as a class ; that is far from being 
true for the fourth group, with which alone we are con- 
cerned. 

Since the pacifist objection is to war as war, the ques- 
tion whether the objection extends to this war, and how 
far it does so, is altogether undetermined. Only an 
actual census of opinion can decide. To any one con- 
versant with the American situation, it is unmistakable 
that the proportion of pacifists who carry their protest 
against war as war to opposition to this war is very small 
indeed. The proportion depends, as we saw, upon the 
denominator — that is, upon the answer to the questions, 
Who are pacifists? How strong must be one's belief 
in the validity of the pacifist arguments to be so denom- 
inated? One estimate may be as good as another. In 
a liberal sense it may be that of the ten or fifteen or 
twenty million persons in the United States who have 
thought enough of the matter to have an opinion 90 per 
cent are pacifists.* If the meaning of the term is lim- 

* This conclusion may perhaps be more acceptably put if 
stated in the converse terms. By just as good logic as that 
by which the pacifist is condemned, it follows that one who 
is not a pacifist is a militarist ; and it follows with like logic 
(or lack of it) that a militarist is one who believes in and 
approves the position which the German militarists have 
taken, and which is responsible for the present upheaval, 



ited to a more outspoken adherence, a less reserved alle- 
giance, a lesser hesitation to carry the pacifist principles 
far along toward the influence of conduct, the percent- 
age would fall decidedly, but may still be regarded as a 
majority. If one has in mind only the members of paci- 
fist societies, and persons unenrolled of like opinion, the 
percentage would, of course, be much lower. Clearly 
the argument has slight bearing until we reach the last 
class — the thoroughly convinced, enthusiastic pacifists. 
From all the evidence available the percentage of those 
who oppose America's entry into this war is very, very 
small indeed. It may be as high as one in ten ; it may 
be as low as one in a hundred. The odium that has been 
aroused against pacifism is not based upon the practical 
positions actually taken by its adherents. It has no bear- 
ing whatever on the positions of 90 per cent of the 
avowed militant pacifists, carrying the banner of their 
cause in war time as in times of peace. If the meaning 
of the term be extended to include milder pacifist sym- 
pathizers, it has no bearing upon 99 per cent so denomi- 
nated : for the step from an opposition to war as war to 
an opposition to this war or any particular war is, of 
course and obviously, an extremely variable conclusion, 
and subject to just that uncertainty and complexity of 
circumstances which constitutes the interest and the 
difficulty of all controversies. 

With the removal of this gross and unfortunate mis- 
conception of the spirit and the practice of pacifism, the 
controversy may be restored to the clearer vision that 
would obtain were we not at war, were our minds less 
troubled, less overpowered by the ominous situation re- 
vealing clearly and drastically that unless we defend by 
the force of arms the cause of reason and sanity and 
law and order and right and morality the values of life 
are notably menaced. The writing on the wall is so in- 
candescent that we sometimes forget that the warning 
is pointedly directed to war itself : that the instrument 
of our fight and the enemy that we are fighting are one 
and the same. 

"We needs must conquer might with might, 
Or might would rule alone." 

The philosophy of militarism has its advocates. They 
should be attentively, if protestihgly, heard. Their 
fatherland is Germany. . . . The world at large 
stands aghast at the issue ; is stupefied by the collective 
epidemic of mind and morals. The convincing deposi- 

with all its terrible crimes and consequences. To say that 
there are not ten in a hundred of Americans who would en- 
roll themselves in this group, in any sense, is certainly not 
an exaggeration. Very well, then ; if not in this group, they 
are in the other, and thus are pacifists. The reasoning in 
the abstract is sound ; the fact that it is not adjusted to the 
situation is precisely the same objection that obtains in 
regard to the pacifists. Indeed, in a rough adjustment, 
there is no tenable objection to the statement that 90 per 
cent at least of Americans are far more pacifists than they 
are militarists, and that independently of whether they find 
it more to their liking to call themselves militarists than 
pacifists, or whether— and this is perhaps nearer to the 
actual situation — they object more to being called pacifists 
than to being called militarists. They feel more confident 
that their positions will not be misunderstood if they are 
called militarists than if they are called pacifists. But their 
actual position is the same, whatever the name that they 
accept or refuse to accept. 
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tions are those made without the excuse of loyalty to a 
cause espoused; the responsible utterances are those 
deliberately leading the German mind to its undoing 
and the German people to the abyss of national disaster. 
If such be militarism in action, argument is sacrilege ; 
the twentieth century will have none of it. 

It would be a logic cabined, cribbed, confined that 
would conclude that such is the inevitable issue of the 
principle of militarism — a logic parallel to that identify- 
ing pacifism with a supine non-resistance. The actual 
claim of militarism in a complicated world is far more 
tempered. The appeal is to history, to political consti- 
tution and economic rivalry, to moral quality, to a frank 
facing of reality and a prudent security. The historical 
claim is uncontested. "History is a bath of blood." The 
early, and in part persistent, motives of war are direct. 
Conquest is the nobler term, piracy the franker one; 
slaves and wealth in more primitive days, empires and 
colonies in later ones are the spoils of the victor. Am- 
bition among the rival victors makes war a challenge; 
in the verdict lies the national fate, as well as the pro- 
gressive struggle of humanity through survival of the 
superior race. Before 1914 the militarist argument 
maintaining that the result was worth the price, also 
that some nationally vital kinds of social values and 
human qualities cannot be otherwise secured, had a 
plausible sanction; now the past and the future belong 
to different worlds. Before 1914 wars were confined to 
local issues ; now war is world-war. The historical ar- 
gument, by sheer overweight of the parallel forces of 
evolution, has worn itself out. 

The traditional political and economic grounds of 
militarism are less and less likely to determine the con- 
victions of men in future considerations. They illumi- 
nate the past, and constitute the difficulty of the adjust- 
ment of tradition and the status quo to the beliefs of 
the present. They are offset by the growing forces of 
internationalism which are set strongly in the opposite 
direction, and are certain to revise the machinery of 
political and economic policies. The political-economic 
grounds as sources of friction may still incline men to 
believe in war as the inevitable, certainly the constant, 
menace, while wholly convinced that war is neither de- 
sirable nor serviceable in the very solutions in which it 
is enlisted. Statesmen, convinced of the paramount in- 
fluence of economic factors in shaping political policy, 
are laboring to minimize the tendency to use armed 
force, even though they continue to think in terms of 
armaments. The view which prevails— prevails in all 
camps with increasing majorities — is against the fatal- 
istic conception of the function of war in modern po- 
litical and economic adjustments. The recognition is 
clear and well-nigh universal that war as an enterprise, 
equally with war as an ordeal or war as the inevitable 
court of last resort, is essentially subject to the same 
motives and evolutionary conditions that have civilized 
all other social-political relations. As the institution 
of war becomes more and more incongruous to the spirit 
of that evolutionary process, and as warfare by its dead- 
liness destroys so large a range of organized interests, 
the national policies, reflecting the convictions of men, 
will refuse to support it, eventually refuse to consider it. 

More pragmatic considerations in defense of war are 



those urged by the moderate and responsible militarists, 
who, in addition to massing the fatalistic, the economic, 
the political, the disciplinary, and the moral arguments, 
place a well-considered philosophy of force at the base 
of their structure. Of this position Captain Mahan is 
a fair exponent. The initial consideration is that the 
affairs of men, the national affairs particularly, cannot 
be managed without the use of force, and of force na- 
tionally organized. This the new type of constructive 
pacifist concedes, and takes his place — though possibly 
not unreservedly — with Captain Mahan. The more 
orthodox, non-resistant, older type of pacifist rejects the 
view, and relies upon the perfection of international law 
and the removal of war as a national provision to bring 
about the social order that will secure peace and exclude 
force in the military sense. The militarist concedes 
that force is best exercised through law, when laws are 
adequate ; yet holds that the appeal to force as a possible 
resort strengthens the law, vitalizes diplomacy, supports 
the progressive measures of civilization. The position 
which William James, as pacifist, takes from the moral 
side, "Let the general possibility of war be left open, in 
heaven's name, for the imagination to dally with. Let 
the soldier dream of killing, as old maids dream of 
marrying," the militarist supports as a political sta- 
bilizer. The removal of war as a possibility, he argues, 
would weaken the political structure and leave it open 
to serious impairment from many sides ; it would with- 
draw the backbone from' the political framework. 

To many a militarist the central defense of war is the 
moral one. Though extensive in application, the moral 
ground may be briefly covered. War stands for the dis- 
ciplined life, the strong heroic life, the serving sacri- 
ficial life, the stern sharp- decision, and the bold ven- 
ture of fate and fortune. In contrast to a dull indus- 
trialism, war shifts the perspective of the qualities of 
men. It brings forward conspicuously the deeper, 
stronger trends of ancient heritage that have supported 
the race in its forward enterprises. The need for them 
is the greater as the opportunity for their employment 
recedes from the established order of modern life. War 
presents these qualities in their near-to-nature pattern 
directly in terms of action ; its appeal is wide as well as 
strong. In both directions it is vividly and vitally en- 
forced by the social consciousness; war consolidates in- 
terests, unifies the national sense, enhances as it molds 
the loyalties of a people. To the army is entrusted the 
fate of the nation, the safeguarding of the interests of 
one and all. Bomance and sentiment, honor and glory 
follow the flag and the bearers of the colors. Nothing 
else projects the heroic qualities of men upon so vast a 
scale ; nothing else makes so big an appeal to collective 
enthusiasm and the compelling mass energies of men. 
By virtue of its sentimental setting the army is an ex- 
pression of national determination, not a mere organiza- 
tion technically equipped for a grim business. It is a 
medium of an ideal as well as the embodiment of a 
cause. . . . 

The pacifist is convinced that the moral benefits of 
war will not save it ; though, if he has an appreciation, 
he will agree with James as to the importance of pro- 
viding in the civil life some adequate equivalent for the 
morale and the discipline and the sterling qualities of 
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the martial life. But beyond this the pacifist insists that 
the iniquity of war is so comprehensive that its redemp- 
tion by qualities of merit within the organization or by 
its past service in welding unity of national endeavor is 
hopeless. It is idle to consider that we can favor in any 
measure the perpetuation of war as an institution for 
the sake of the heroic qualities or even the national com- 
munion that it admittedly strengthens. The point is 
not, as a pacifist argues, that we should refuse to con- 
sider setting houses on fire for the sake of giving heroic 
firemen a chance to show their heroism — for that is a 
false analogy — but that, admitting the inherent and not 
incidental nature of the moral redemption associated 
with war, it cannot offset, even within the moral field, 
its equally inherent losses and its common degradations. 
In the conduct of argument the pacifist has faced a 
difficult task. He has had to prepare the minds of men 
for a mode of looking at the evolution of the past and 
the constitution of the present order that runs counter 
to the usual habit. War as a possibility has been woven 
into the fabric of national coherence; its elimination 
threatened to leave not a gap, but a weakening of all the 
strands. The arguments confronting the pacifist are 
naturally the converse of those that he goes boldly to 
find in the enemy camp and seeks to put to rout; but, 
when thus converted, they present a somewhat different 
front. The moral argument appears as the corruption 
inherent in an enduring peace freed from the stiffening 
discipline of war. "The certainty of peace" — not the 
actual state of peace— "would, before the expiration of 
half a century, engender a state of corruption and de- 
cadence more destructive of men than the worst wars." 
It appears also in the inability of the peace routine to 
summon the highest virtues upon a large scale. "In 
peace man belongs to himself. He knows no other law 
than his personal interest. He no longer has any other 
occupation than to seek his own good. The greatest 
virtue is self-abnegation, the spirit of self-sacrifice, and 
it is in armies during war that that virtue is practiced. 
It is not only the individual whom war ennobles, but 
also the entire nation." "War regenerates corrupted 
peoples; it awakens dormant nations; it rouses self- 
forgetful, self-abandoned races from their mortal lan- 
guor. In all times war has been an essential factor in 
civilization. It has exercised a happy influence upon 
customs, arts, and sciences." "Unless . . . war is 
the divinely appointed means by which the environment 
may be adjusted until ethically 'fittest' and 'best' become 
synonymous, the outlook for the human race is too pitia- 
ble for words." "Yet unless human nature shall have 
been radically modified in the course of evolution — un- 
less it shall have attained a moral strength and stature 
unknown at present— it appears certain that the attain- 
ment of this much-desired universal peace will be as the 
signal for the beginning of universal decay."* . . 

* The first two citations are from German, the last two 
from English writers. In specific arguments the militarists 
of the two countries are often in close accord. But the set- 
ting of such citations in the German writers, even in the 
more responsible ones, show a more uncompromising posi- 
tion than obtains among the English. Arguments of moral 
and national benefit are more incidental to the German 
presentation, in which the "might is right" doctrine domi- 
nates, while they are frequently central in English consider- 
ations. 



Argument can do little more to produce conviction; 
the spreading of the campaign as a proselyting force 
must do the rest. If the impression already made is 
limited in proportion to its inherent strength, the cause 
must be found in the logic of long-established institu- 
tions, vested interests, and the mental inertia which 
they cherish, not in a spirit of worship of tradition, but 
of a conservative prudence. As the abolitionists or the 
"equal suffragists" had a long career of unpopularity 
and an uphill campaign against thick prejudice to over- 
come before their cause became serious, respected, and 
at length dominant, and as, long before a decision was 
reached by conflict of arms or opinions or ballots, the 
causes were first and firmly established in the minds of 
men, and only later in their practical policies and de- 
cisions, so must pacifism pass through the same evolu- 
tion. Events may hasten or they may retard the issue. 
The essential step in their hastening that argument can 
perform to strengthen the psychology of conviction is 
to face the logic of reality, and by plausible construction 
induce reflective minds to enter upon the venture. 



REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE AT 
THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 

By LUCIA AMES MEAD 

npWENTY-FiVB belligerent nations are presently to 
-l make the most momentous decisions in human his- 
tory. They may create conditions that will breed 
rivalry, further world war, and the decay of civilization, 
or they may institute a new order of justice, freedom, 
and co-operation. Only a few persons, at the most— 
perhaps not more than 250— will sit at the final confer- 
ence and sign the treaties or compacts that will deter- 
mine the fate of nations. Who those persons will be 
and what they will represent deeply concern all who 
have at heart the future of democracy. 

Even the popularly elected branches of the govern- 
ments of the world cannot be trusted at the present 
moment to represent their people's will. The House of 
Commons has been in session seven years, and twice has 
had its limit somewhat extended. It must add its 
eight million new voters and have a general election be- 
fore it can be said to represent the British people. Even 
then, unless new elements and new methods are intro- 
duced, it will indicate only vaguely what persons the 
people desire to have represent them at a conference 
which ought to initiate a new world-order. The men 
to be chosen to conduct a war to success would not all 
necessarily be those best fitted to work out new plans at 
a peace settlement. In the United States, the present 
House of Kepresentatives, elected before the war was 
entered on or expected, does not represent the people 
adequately. It represents localities rather than vital 
interests, and has not more than one representative of 
labor interests and few who were elected for great, 
progressive measures of reform in international affairs'. 
The lower houses of other countries cannot be said at 
present adequately to represent the thought and feeling 
of the great masses of the people who are bearing the in- 
tolerable burden of conditions brought about by govern- 
ments supposedly representing them. If some new 



